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A Child’s Hymn. 


‘ Fear not: I am with Thee. 


I CANNOT seek too early in the morning, 
I cannot come to Thee too late at night ; 
Thou wilt receive me in the earliest dawning, 
And Thou wilt welcome in the darkest night. 


No evil can approach but Thou beholdest, 
No danger compass me but Thou art near; 

My trembling heart beneath thy wing Thou foldest ; 
Within Thy ‘secret place’ can come no fear. 


Shall I not seek Thee in Life’s early morning, 
Shall I not cling to Thee through earthly night, 

Till Thou reveal to me the heavenly dawning, 
And I shall see Thy face, and ‘no more night’? 


The Teaching of Jesus. 


Lesson V, 
THE RIGHT USE OF POSSESSIONS. 

Memory Verse.—‘ // 1s more blessed to give than to receive.’ — 
eS XX: 35. 

Read Matt. vi. 19-34.) . 

This passage should be read in the Revised Version, carefully noting 
the differences from the Authorised Version. To ‘take no thought,’ 
especially if the emphasis is placed on zo, as is often done, savours of 
recklessness. It may be justly pleaded that society and commerce 
would quickly come to an end if this condition was observed. ‘Be 
not anxious’ is a much more accurate rendering of the Greek. 

The member of the kingdom of God is living in a society bent 
upon making money and turning the resources of civilisation to its 


1 See Lesson Notes on this passage in Sunday School Helper, vol xi. p, 257. 
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own advantage. He will feel the pressure of this desire. Moreover, 
his physical wants are imperious; he must have food and clothing. 
What, then, is his attitude to be towards money and possessions ? 
A good deal of the teaching of Jesus is occupied in dealing with this 
question, now in general precepts, now in advice and comment upon 
particular cases as they arise. Care should be taken to notice, in 
the case of any particular passage, whether he is dealing with the 
subject generally or with the special circumstances and duties of 
a particular man. ‘The distinction is an important one. 

The chief passage is Ma#t. vi. 19-34. Taken with others we may 
derive from it a clear view of the attitude of Jesus towards earthly 
wealth and possessions. 

1. He lays down in clear terms that the service of God and 
righteousness is to cover the whole of life. Life cannot be broken up 
into separate water-tight compartments, one for business, one for 
pleasure, one for religion. There is room for only one ruling spirit. 
‘To serve two masters is impossible, it blurs the vision. For clearness 
there must be simplicity and singleness of aim. 

2. To make his meaning quite unmistakable, he utters warnings 
concerning the different ways in which possessions may interfere with 
the true life : 

(a) Covetousness. The best illustration is the parable of the rich 
man, Luke xii. 13-21. See also Ma/#. xx. 20-28. It is also men- 
tioned in the list of sins, ark vii. 21, 22, which defile a man. 

(6) Niggardliness. This is attacked in the praise bestowed upon 
generosity: see the story of the Widow's Mite, Mark xii. 41-44; and 
many references to the giving of alms, see Luke xi. 41, xii. 33; (ark 
x. 21: compare also Luke xiv. 13. 

(c) Anxious care: a failing of rich and poor alike, the one anxious 
about maintaining the dignity of his position, the other spoiling his 
enjoyment of to-day’s mercies by fear for the morrow. Anxiety 
(carefully distinguish from prudence and forethought), in the view of 
Jesus, betrays want of trustfulness in God, who clothes the flowers of 
the field and feeds the birds of the air. Cp. ‘Give me neither poverty 
nor riches ; feed me with food convenient for me; lest I be full, and 
deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor and steal, 
and take the name of my God in vain.’ Proverds xxx. 8, 9. 

3- His positive teaching. Possessions are not for private greed 
or display. ‘They are to be used for purposes of beneficence, as means 
of human service. ‘Give to him that asketh thee’ (JZa/. v. 42), see 
Luke xii. 12-14. ‘1 am amongst you as he that serveth. uke 
xxii. 27. There can be no doubt that the careful organisation of 
charity in the early church, and the way in which it was regarded as 
a universal Christian duty, sprang directly from his teaching. 

4. A very important question remains. How far did Jesus 
favour voluntary poverty and encourage ascetic views of life? There 
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is an undoubted note of sternness in many of his sayings. He 
evidently regarded the possession of wealth as placing a formidable 
obstacle in the way of religious zeal and simplicity: see Ma/t. xix. 23 
and the parallel passages in Mark and Zuke. He sometimes coun- 
sels men to turn their backs on worldly prosperity, and calls on them 
to surrender entirely what they hold dear. Observe two things: (i.) 
We are not justified in turning advice to special men in special cir- 
cumstances into a universal rule for humanity. (ii.) He never 
counsels poverty for the sake of poverty, as though it had something 
meritorious about it (the ascetic view); it is always in order to make 
men better instruments for the work of the kingdom. The figure of 
Jesus himself in the gospels is not that of an ascetic, as the world 
came later to understand that word. He mixed freely with men and 
was, in fact, reproached because he was not an ascetic like John the 
Baptist. In this matter his life is the best possible commentary on 
his words. 


Lesson VI. 
JUDGMENT OF OTHERS. 


Memory Verse :—VSor with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged: and with what measure ye mete, tt shall be measured to you 
again. 

Read Maze. vii. 1-6, cp. Luke vi. 37-38. 

Repeat that righteousness is the condition of entrance into the 
kingdom. Jesus would have his followers beware of judging their 
fellows as the Pharisees did, and, on the other hand, refrain from the 
company of the scorners. 

ver. 2. What measure ye mete. Cp. Mark iv. 24. ‘Mete,’ old 
English word, meaning to measure. The dealings of men return 
upon their own heads. i 

ver. 3. Mote. Abit of dry stalk or chaff, anything proverbially 
small; by contrast with ‘beam,’ an illustration frequently used in 
Rabbinic Literature. ‘That which charity teaches us to call but a 
splinter in our brother’s eye, true repentance and godly sorrow will 
teach us to call a beam in our own.’ (Henry.) a" 

ver. 5. Hypocrite. Literally an actor. In the light of the higher 
principle here taught, much of the prevailing religion was but ‘an 
acting,’—the religion of appearance. Cp. Ma/t. xxiii. and Life of 
Fesus, Lesson xxii. : 

ver. 6. Dogs and Swine. Read Levit. xi., noting specially verses 
2, 3, 7, 26, 27, also Deut. xiv. 4-20. The origin of the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals is uncertain. Dogs were, and 
are, in Syria held in contempt from their eating offal and refuse. 
They were the city scavengers, never companions or inmates of the 
home. There was no regard for them, as with us. In Zcel. ix. 4, a 
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living dog is contrasted with a dead lion, to show that the meanest 
living thing is more important than the noblest that is dead. Then 
the name was applied to the heathen, to persecutors (Ps. xxii. 16), to 
the churlish and the evil. The opprobrious epithet is applied to 
Christians in the East at the present day. 

Tur Teacuinc. (a) Against hasty and uncharitable judgment of 
others. It is emphasised throughout the Testament. ‘Speak not evil 
against one another, brethren,’ James writes (iv. 11). Do unto others 
as you would be done by. That is the meaning of religion as 
between man and man. If you presume to judge, you may expect to 
be judged—by man; and in addition, we must all stand before the 
judgment seat of God. We had best begin with self-judgment. The 
contrary habit makes us proud and overbearing, and encourages 
harsh and unjust opinions. Judgments should be upon facts ; but it 
is not everyone who is fit to reprove. Let him who is without sin 
cast the first stone. Beware lest the habit which is censured blinds 
us to our own faults, and makes us severe upon faults in others which 
may be less than ours (Rom. ii. 1). It is the severity towards the one 
kind and indulgence of the other which constitutes hypocrisy. Cast 
the beam out of thine own eye (see Rom. xiv. 3, 4). To judge our- 
selves strictly, and others charitably, is wisdom. Who ‘knows him- 
self’ will have the most generous opinion of others, and be least 
unjust. ‘The snuffers of the sanctuary were to be of pure gold.’ 
The wise patience in 7 Cor. xiii. 4-6 illustrates the more excellent way 
here enjoined. ‘To speak ill upon knowledge shows a want of 
charity; to speak ill upon suspicion shows a want of honesty.’ 

Jesus is still insisting upon the righteous self-attitude. His | 
teaching is in contrast with the practice of the Pharisees. They were 
those he had in mind in warning his disciples of the judging spirit. 
The Pharisees were haughty in justifying themselves and severe in 
condemning others. On one occasion they condemned the disciples 
of Jesus for eating with unwashed hands. By their judgments they 
artificially marked out the boundaries of the kingdom, and limited 
it in a manner which Jesus did not admit. The teaching in the 
section of the Sermon on the Mount which begins with the seventh 
chapter consequently deals with the extension of the kingdom, and 
refers to instances of its practical and real manifestation in the lives 
of its citizens. It looks as before on the inclination of the heart 
towards God, refuses to judge by appearances, and fastening the 
proofs of hypocrisy upon the pious pretenders, limits the entrance to 
the kingdom against the scorners. We have consequently, 

(6) A reproof of profane laxity (ver. 6). Who were the dogs to 
whom the holy thing, .e., the flesh of animals offered in the Temple 
Sacrifice should not be given—Jews or Gentiles? The attitude of 
Jesus to the Gentiles forbids the belief that he was opposing their 
entrance into the kingdom. The reproof appears to refer to the 
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reprobate of heart, the supercilious and self-righteous (see Prov. 
ix. 7, 8). Nationality does not affect the kingdom. 

Read how John the Baptist was ‘rent’ by Herod for his faith- 
fulness. 

Hints ror FurtHEer Stupy. (a) ‘Appearances’ in the religion 
of the Pharisees (AZa/t. xxiii). (6) Self-righteous people, and why 
they cannot judge others fairly. 


The Old Order and the New Spirit. 
V. 
Family Life. 


HERE is a passage in the Epistle to the Ephesians which may 
be regarded as the charter of the Christian home. It is as 
follows :—‘ Let every one of you in particular so love his wife even as 
himself ; and the wife see that she reverence her husband. Children 
obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right. Honour thy father 
and mother; which is the first commandment with promise; that it 
may be well with thee, and that thou mayest live long on the earth. 
And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath: but bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.’ (£’phes. v. 33—Wvi. 4.) 
At the present time an exhortation of this kind causes no surprise, 
and is listened to perhaps with only a languid interest; but then it 
contained the seeds of a social revolution. 

Christianity at once revealed its power as a constructive social 
force by the dignity it claimed for womanhood. Nothing was of more 
vital importance in the work of undermining the old order or of 
building up the new. It attacked selfishness and privilege just at 
the point where it was easiest to be cruel and unjust. It removed 
one of the false barriers, based upon the worship of power, which 
ancient civilization had almost universally recognised. It enfranchised 
woman’s love and self-devotion as giving higher dignity and sacred- 
ness to life. It raised the relation between husband and wife from 
one of mere civil contract or ignoble passion into a spiritual union: 
‘if thou hast a wife,’ says an early writer, ‘see that ye pray together.’ 
It thus inspired a reverence for childhood and the sanctity -of 
home-life. Respect for womanhood made the Christian family 
possible ; and it was out of the family that the larger social polity 
was to grow. : . ; 

We have, then, in the first place to notice the clearness with which 
the religious equality between men and women was recognized and 
enforced. St. Paul expressed it in these words, ‘There is neither 
male nor female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus’ (Gal. ili. 28) ; 
thus claiming for Christ and his message a spiritual supremacy to 
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which every distinction of sex or social privilege must give way. 
When we turn to later writers we find that the consequences of this 
principle are drawn out and accepted without hesitation. It would 
be useless to multiply passages in proof of this statement: the two 
striking utterances by Clement of Alexandria (died 212 a.p.), which 
follow, will be sufficient evidence of the prevailing sentiment. * De- 
lighting therefore,’ he says, ‘more and more in our wise obedience, 
we give ourselves up to the Lord, whether we be men or women, for 
there is but one rule for both. Both acknowledge one God, one 
Teacher, one Church; both are bound to the same temperance and 
moderation, to the same modesty; food, the union in marriage, 
breath, sight, hearing, hope, obedience, love, are common to both, 
and for those who have thus all things in common, grace and 
salvation are also.in common.’ In another place he says: ‘ There is 
not one human nature for the woman and another for the man, but it 
is alike in both; since if it belonged only to the male to be just and 
moderate, and whatever else is consequent on this character, then 
would the women rightly be unjust and intemperate, a thing which 
we cannot allow ourselves for a moment to suppose; moderation and 
justice and all the other virtues, therefore, are alike in the man and 
the woman, the slave and the free . . . . If it be good and praise- 
worthy in the man to die for the sake of virtue, of freedom, and his 
own soul, so also is it in the woman.’ That this was not simply an 
academic opinion, but was practically applied in the life of the church, 
is shown by the ‘honourable women not a few’ who as widows and 
deaconesses undertook important duties for the community, and by 
the high reverence paid to the memory of female saints and martyrs. 
This proclamation of moral.and spiritual equality for women is, how- 
ever, only the first step. That is the principle expressed in the most 
general terms. We must turn to its influence upon wedded life and 
the treatment of children in order to appreciate its full significance. 
We possess abundant evidence of the way in which early Chris- 
tianity looked upon marriage. Its Jewish inheritance and its own 
vigorous spiritual life combined to produce a strong recoil from the 
immorality, which was openly countenanced even by the most en- 
lightened teachers of Paganism. With a consistency, which in the 
state of feeble moral conviction prevalent at the time must often 
have seemed to border on fanaticism, it repudiated every illicit con- 
nection between man and woman as a violation of the law of Christ. 
It held up before men a lofty idea of holy wedded love. Marriage 
was to be regarded as a solemn religious act, the symbol of a spiritual 
union, founded upon ‘a thorough likeness of taste and disposition.’ 
‘One hope,’ says Tertullian, ‘animates husband and wife ; they obey 
the same law; they’serve the same Master. Children of one Father, 
they are one flesh and one spirit. Their prayers are in common ; 
together they bend the knee; together they fast. They instruct and 
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exhort one another, and bear each other’s infirmities. They go to- 
gether to the house of God and to the eucharistic table. They pass 
hand in hand through trials, persecutions, and pleasures. There is 
no dissimulation between them ; they are of one mind in all Christian 
work ; the sick are freely visited, alms freely given, sacrifices made 
without grudging.’ A union so full of holy meaning was not to be 
entered upon lightly and without proper consideration. We learn 
that the choice of a wife was to be determined not by beauty or 
riches, but by character, as for instance the carefulness and affection 
with which she has fulfilled her duty to her parents. Mixed 
marriages between a Christian and a Pagan were discouraged as 
being incapable of any religious sympathy and exposing the Christian 
partner to the contaminating influences of idolatry. But on the other 
hand conversion of either husband or wife after marriage was never 
regarded as a reason for divorce. The unwritten Christian law from 
the first promoted that state of social stability which is only possible 
on the basis of the permanence of the marriage tie.1 

Respect for womanhood led naturally to reverence for childhood. 
The cruel practices of exposure and neglect, to which reference has 
been made in a previous chapter, found no place in the Christian 
society. The new sentiment which regarded the little child as a gift 
rather than a burden is well expressed in the following words from 
the Apology of Aristides: ‘ When a child is born to any one of them 
they praise God, and if again it chance to die in its infancy they praise 
God mightily as for one who has passed through the world without 
sins.’ It is also reflected in the quaint story of the father of Origen. 
We are told that he would rise silently in the night, and stealing to the 
bedside kiss the bosom of the sleeping child recognizing in him a 
temple of the Holy Spirit. But perhaps we feel it most in reading 
some of the inscriptions which were placed upon the graves of chil- 
dren in the catacombs at Rome. ‘ Florentius Felix, a little lamb of 
God’: ‘To Rufillus, a neophyte; he lived eleven years and forty 
days: his father Quintilianus placed this stone to his dearest son who 
is in the peace of Christ’:—the simplicity and tender charm of the 
new faith still breathe for us in words like these. The result of this 
sense of sacred mystery attaching even to the person of a little child 
showed itself in the heightened feeling of parental responsibility, and 
the new aspect which it gave to education. The training of character 
and the formation of right habits, not of action only but of thought 
and feeling as well, became all important, and this could only be 
accomplished through the daily discipline of the home. Children, 


i i f this subject would require some reference to the growth of ascetic 
Bree aad practice a the ere. We shall have to refer to it later on when we come to 
speak of the causes of the gradual waning of moral enthusiasm. The faint beginnings of its 
ieancnce can be traced back to an early date. In the present connection I can only say that 
in my judgment these faint beginnings were not of sufficient importance to invalidate the 
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we are told, must learn the value of humility, of chaste affection, and 
of godly fear. They were to be guarded most carefully from the 
contamination by the surrounding Paganism. Parents were them- 
selves to teach them the Scriptures, to be firm in discipline, and to 
keep them from evil company ; and on them the responsibility would 
rest should they fall into sin. 

The habits and surroundings of the home, which was thus to be: 
the training ground of virtue and religion, had naturally to be brought 
into harmony with its spiritual purpose. A very interesting book has 
come down to us from the pen of Clement of Alexandria, setting 
forth the line of Christian duty in the diverse circumstances of daily 
life. He discusses eating and drinking, the temptations to greed and 
luxury, the folly of idle display, the rules of good manners, the place 
of pleasure in life, and a multitude of other topics too numerous to 
mention. A few characteristic opinions from this book will give the 
best idea of the simplicity and sincerity which the Christian spirit 
tried to breathe into the more intimate relations of life, and above all 
into the life of the home. Food, we are told, is to minister to life and 
not to luxury. The Christian is not to be like the glutton who sweeps 
the world with a drag-net to gratify his luxurious tastes; not that he 
is to abstain from various kinds of food, but only to avoid being 
occupied about them. In entertainments show and costliness are to 
be eschewed, for there are better possessions than arrogance and 
fading display. In regard to household utensils use, not extravagance, 
is the measure of what is fit: Christ avoided all extravagance, and by 
the simplicity of his life taught men that the best riches are poverty 
of desires. Whatever is natural to men, as laughter and merriment, 
is not to be eradicated but regulated and made harmonious. It is 
meet to glorify the Creator by enjoying beautiful things, but there is 
no place for pleasure which is not linked to some use serviceable to 
life. All improper speech is to be banished, and its use by others 
sternly discouraged. Manners in company should be marked by 
modesty and reserve. Men are to think more of adorning their souls 
with goodness than their bodies with fine clothes. Hospitality of the 
true sort, to the needy and homeless, should be frequently practised, 
while charity finds an outlet in acts of unpretentious kindness to the 
poor and the oppressed. In a word the whole of life is to be guided 
and controlled by Divine Wisdom, the Spirit of Love, which comes to 
learned and ignorant alike, and makes man really, and not in appear- 
ance only, gentle and reverent and kind. In what better way could 
Clement have described the true Christian as the perfect gentleman ? 

Even this cursory review will give some idea of the new privileges . 
of women and children, and of the high standard which was upheld 
for the Christian family. It may indeed be pleadéd with justice that 
much that has been said is evidence of exalted teaching rather than 
of average attainment. Here as always we must allow for the descent 
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from precept to practice. But it is none the less true that we obtain 
the best idea of average attainment in the Christian society from a 
study of the thoughts and aims of the great men who moulded its life. 
It was a fact of vast practical importance that they laid such stress 
upon the spirit of purity as a Christian grace equally for the man, the 
woman, and the child,—a purity of sentiment and affection which 
would not only keep them from the grosser forms of sin, but also 
train them in candour and simplicity of speech, in considerate 
courtesy of manner, in uprightness and self-respect in every depart- 
ment of active duty, making the life that was lived before the world 
the true expression of the Christ-life which had won the secret homage 
of the soul. This was the source of that combination in Christian 
character of Puritan severity and spiritual charm, which was at once 
so strange and so winning. 
Wm. Hamitton Drummonp. 


The Atonement. 
(Continued.) 


‘HERE is one other writer of the Latin church whose doctrine 
‘| of the Atonement it is important to note. Thomas Aquinas 
(b. 1225, d. 1274) wrote a great work (though he did not live long 
enough to complete it), the ‘Summa Theologiae,’ which was intended 
to sum up all known learning arranged according to the best method, 
and subordinate to the dictates of the Church. Of the Atonement 
he says ‘in consequence of sin man was a debtor to God as a judge, 
and to the devil as a tormentor. And with respect to God, justice 
required that man should be redeemed, but not with respect to the 
devil; so that Christ paid his blood to God, and not to the devil. It 
was not naturally impossible for God to be reconciled to man without 
the death of Christ, but this was more convenient, as by this means 
he obtained more and better gifts than by the mere will of God.’ 
‘God might have remitted the sins of men by his mere will, but that 
it is more convenient to do it by the death of Christ, on account 
of the various uses which it answered at the same time, especially 
moral ones,’ among which he mentions our being thereby the more 
excited to Jove God, and Christ’s example of obedience, humility, 
and fortitude. ‘The gulf of sin is taken away by the renovating 
power of grace; and its punishment through Christ, as a man, 
making satisfaction to God.’ 

We see, then, that up to the time of the Reformation no con- 
sistent doctrine is presented of the Atonement, while yet it was held 
to be essential to salvation. The fact is instructive and significant in 
reference to the common statement that the Atonement is a vital 
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element of Christianity, so obvious that ‘he who runs may read.’ If 
so, whence come such different and conflicting statements, only a few 
of which we have noticed? 

A more general agreement obtained among Protestants for some 
time after the Reformation. It is important to bear in mind how 
they came to lay such emphasis on the ‘saving blood of Jesus 
Christ.’ We have already had occasion to refer to the Catholic 
teaching on the subject of supererogatory works, and the merit thus 
accumulated which might be transferred from one to another. With 
this teaching entirely fitted in Anselm’s doctrine of satisfaction, 
according to which the atoning efficacy of the death of Christ became 
available for all whom the Church might approve as recipients. 
‘But,’ said the Catholic, ‘this store of merit was not provided ex- 
clusively by Christ. He was the typical Mediator indeed, but the 
Saints had also contributed to the fund of merit.’ In practice, it 
would even appear that the mediatorship of the saints had pushed 
into the background that of Christ. Just as in the present day there 
is a school of religious thinkers who say that the doctrine of an 
Incarnate God (in other words, the Deity of Jesus Christ) is needed 
because the Absolute, Infinite, Eternal Source and Centre of all life is 
too cold and distant to satisfy the wants of men, so was it with 
respect to the Mediatorship of Christ at the time of which we speak. 
‘The more the human side (of Christ) was absorbed by the divine, 
and removed to a mysterious and incomprehensible beyond, the 
more did the need make itself felt to fill up the ever widening gap 
with new mediators, and so to gain some compensation for a distant 
and unapproachable deity by human copies which were near, 
familiar, and intelligible.’ (Pfleiderer.) 

If we think of the Mediatorial function as consisting, not in 
appeasing an angry God and trying to work upon him, but in lifting 
up the human soul to higher things than, without such help, it could 
attain to, it is a profound reality. In this sense the experience of 
Christendom testifies that Christ is a Mediator par excellence, and 
there would be no objection to giving him the title but for two facts. 
The first is, that the word Mediator in practice is exclusively used of 
one who pleads wh rather than for God; and the second, that it 
practically assigns to Jesus a function which is unique, not only in 
degree, but in kind. Often, indeed, the expression ‘ our only Media- 
tor’ is used. But surely it betrays no lack of appreciation towards 
Christ, while gratefully acknowledging his supremacy in this respect, 
to recognise also what have been happily called ‘the lesser pieties,’ 
which have been graciously provided for the exaltation of man’s life. 
Who has not enjoyed the privilege of knowing at least some ome of 
purer soul and stronger faith and deeper love than his own, the very 
sight and thought of whom imparts new power to his best desires? 
Sometimes it is the influence of parent upon child; not seldom is 
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it the influence of pure, innocent childhood (as illustrated, e.g., in 
Silas Marner) upon those who have been defiled or impoverished in 
their best life by commerce with the world; sometimes it is the 
power exercised by a great teacher (e¢.g., Dr. Arnold; cf. the late 
Dean Stanley’s Letters), or the feeling of a dear friend’s love, or the 
inspiring thought of a favourite poet, or the elevating influence of the 
beauty and grandeur of Nature, or the vision supplied by noble Art. 
All these are, or may be, Mediators, divinely appointed, for the 
perpetual uplifting of humanity. 

Whatever we may think of some of those whom the Catholic 
Church has canonised, we cannot but think that she was guided by a 
true instinct in providing a place for ‘the Saints.’ But most un- 
fortunately for herself, she, as representing ‘the communion of 
Saints,’ claimed a monopoly in Mediatorship. In her treasury were 
stored the merits of Christ and of the Saints, which none but herself 
could dispense. She sent forth her preachers of Indulgences, who 
carried on a brisk trade in salvation. ‘The very moment,’ said 
Tetzel, ‘the money chinks against the bottom of this chest, the 
soul escapes from hell and flies to heaven.’ This traffic in Indulg- 
ences it was which finally decided Luther to wage battle with the 
Church. Need we wonder that one who had been accustomed to 
hear ‘merits’ and ‘works’ so shamefully degraded, should have been 
carried away in hot indignation? Just as St. Paul denounced the 
‘works’ of the Jewish law, so Luther denounced the ‘ works’ of the 
Catholic Church, and both of them proclaimed salvation through 
‘faith’ alone. The ‘works,’ reliance on which they condemned, 
were different in the two cases; and it is, at least, open to question, 
whether by the ‘faith’ which they preached, they both meant the 
same thing. 

However this may be, the doctrine of satisfaction, or Atonement 
for sin by the death of Christ, fills a more important place in 
Protestant, than in Catholic, dogma. Until lately, almost the only 
use to which the doctrine of the Deity of Christ has been applied is 
the Atonement. God was incarnated in Christ in order that his 
sufferings and death might enable him to make an infinite satisfac- 
tion for sin, since nothing less could appease a just and righteous 
God. From this point of view the life of Christ is merely an episode 
in the drama of salvation; his death was the really effective part. 
And according to Calvin the manner of the death was essential. It 
must be voluntary, and further, it was necessary that Christ should be 
condemned in a court of justice. ‘Had Christ been killed by 
robbers, or in a sedition, his death would have been no kind of 
satisfaction ; but by being condemned before a judge, it is plain that 
he assumed the character of a guilty person.’ The doctrine as 
_ approved by the Protestant churches in the sixteenth century, and 
still nominally, at least, held by the ‘ Evangelical’ portion of them, 
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may be thus stated: ‘ Christ took upon him, and bore the sins of the 
world, and satisfied divine justice. God, therefore, on account of the 
passion and resurrection of Christ only, is propitious to our sins, nor 
does he impute them to us, but he imputes the righteousness of 
Christ for ours; so that we are not only cleansed from our sins, but 
also presented with the righteousness of Christ, and being absolved 
from sin, we become righteous, and heirs of eternal life. Therefore, 
properly speaking, God alone justifies us, and only for the sake of 
Christ, not imputing to us our sins, but imputing to us his righteous- 
ness.’ Only through Faith (which has a somewhat uncertain 
meaning) it is said, can the benefits of Christ’s sufferings and of 
imputed righteousness be appropriated by the individual. According 
to some, these benefits are freely offered to all; according to others, 
they are reserved for a small number who are predestined by the 
sovereign Will of God. 

Within the last forty years there have been marked changes 
in regard to this doctrine. All statements of it contain ideas of 
a wrathful and vengeful God, of vicarious punishment, of imputed 
righteousness, which were so much insisted upon as at length to 
provoke a reaction, and now they are widely felt to be an outrage on 
the fatherly character and also on the justice of God. Re-statements 
of the doctrine therefore have been plentiful;! but their authors have 
not achieved much success in the way of finding a basis of agree- 
ment. One writer boldly commits himself to the following: 
‘Summing up then the element of value in our Lord’s atoning death 
as inductively ascertained from Scripture, we get this formula ex- 
pressed in mathematical language, though the thing to be estimated 
is a moral quality not admitting of mathematical measurement. The 
value of Christ’s sacrifice was equal to his divine dignity multiplied 
by his perfect obedience, multiplied by his divine love, multiplied by 
suffering in a body and soul carried to the uttermost limits of what a 
sinless being can experience.’ But others are more prudently in- 
clined, while insisting on the Atonement, to abstain from attempting 
to interpret or explain it. ‘If explanations lessen its efficacy by 
injuring its credibility, it is better to place the method of reconcilia- 
tion among the mysteries of God which men and angels desire to 
search into in vain’ (Dr. Horton). According to Dr. Dale, ‘the 
fundamental question is: whether the death of Christ has a direct 
relation to the remission of sins, or whether it is simply a great appeal 
of the divine love to the human race.’ 


In our next paper we shall inquire how far the doctrine is 
sanctioned by the Bible. 


James Harwoop, 
(To be continued.) 


1 Readers may consult with advantage Dr, G. ith’ 
of the Atonement’ (Philip Green, Reser Hal). ee Oe aa 
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The Story of the Huguenots. 


VI. 


HE National Council met at Poissy in Setember, 1561. It was 
opened by addresses from Charles IX. and the Chancellor 
L’HOpital, the latter in a wise and conciliatory tone. The Protestants 
were represented by twelve ministers and twenty-two deputies from 
the churches, who, however, were admitted rather as culprits than as 
colleagues in the deliberations. Their principles were defended by 
Theodore Beza, who adorned his arguments by a graceful elocution 
and courtly address. Before he began he and the deputies fell upon 
their knees, and amidst the breathless silence of the large assembly, 
before the king, the queen-mother, the members of the court, the 
great officers of state, six cardinals, and thirty-six archbishops and 
bishops, he offered a prayer which is still preserved in the liturgy of 
the French Reformed Church. When he had finished he presented 
to the king the Huguenots’ Confession of Faith. The Cardinal of 
Lorraine took several days to prepare his reply. When it was given 
it electrified the assembly. The excited bishops sprang from their 
seats and pronounced it unanswerable. It was confined to two 
points: the authority of the Church and transubstantiation. The 
cardinals and bishops formed a circle round the king, and said to 
him: ‘ There is the Catholic faith; that is the pure doctrine of the 
church ; we are all of us ready to subscribe it, to maintain it, and if 
necessary, to seal it with our blood.’ Beza rose up, and with his 
calm, polished manner and quiet dignity, requested to be allowed to 
reply. The bishops violently objected, but the Council, more just 
than the ecclesiastics—the lay mind always is—declared that the 
request was fair, but adjourned the hearing of Beza’s answer toa 
future diet. When the Council re-assembled the Reformers found 
in the doctrine of transubstantiation an insuperable obstacle to their 
proceeding, and the cause of a premature conclusion. Both sides, 
indeed, agreed to a formulary respecting the real presence in the 
Eucharist; but both sides found that all their learning and rhetoric 
had been employed in vain. It was now plain that one or other 
must be exterminated, or they must continue to live side by side. 
And the Politiques now first learned that neither sword nor pen 
could really gain a final victory, but that mutual toleration and for- 
bearance might make any such victory superfluous. . 

Still, the Huguenots had been gainers by the conference at 
Poissy. Their tenets became more widely known, and were, in con- 
sequence, more widely embraced. Their numbers at this time were 
estimated by the Chancellor L’Hépital at a fourth of the whole 
population ; and this tolerant and wise judge drew up the Edict of 
Toleration of January, 1562, which was adopted at an assembly 
of deputies from all the parliaments in the kingdom held at St. 
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Germain. Under this Edict the Protestants were to give up their 
churches and secret assemblies, but were allowed to worship openly 
and by day outside of the towns; and all pastors were to take an 
oath, declaring that they would teach only according to the Scriptures 
and to the Creed of Nicea. The toleration secured was very limited ; 
but all legal ground of persecution was removed, and Calvin and 
Beza both thought that although the terms of the compromise were 
hard, yet they should be accepted. ‘If the liberty promised us in the 
edict lasts,’ Calvin wrote, ‘the Papacy will fall to the ground of itself.’ 
But the Roman Catholics were by no means disposed to come to 
terms with the Protestants. The civil authorities in towns and 
provinces belonged to the State religion, and the parliaments, or 
permanent courts of justice, were bigoted against Protestantism. It 
was known that the Guises were determinedly opposed to any com- 
promise. They could not endure even the limited privilege of the 
edict. In their eyes such bare toleration was highly culpable. They 
set themselves to crush out the permission. As a step to this end 
they implored Antony of Navarre to go over to their faction, that they 
might secure the powers which he wielded as Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom. Their pains were rewarded with success. Seduced 
by the prospect of becoming King of Scotland, or of Sardinia, or of 
Tunis (all these were temptingly suggested), Antony, whose weak 
disposition and vacillating mind have already been described, avowed 
himself a convert to Romanism. Renegades are always rancorous ; 
and Antony, with the blind fervour and wild energy of a convert, joined 
in a conspiracy to introduce forces from Spain for the extirpation of 
heresy, and even volunteered an attack upon the Calvinists of Paris. 
The murderous enterprise began with the massacre of Vassy in 
the province of Champagne, on Sunday, the 1st of March, 1562. 
The bells are summoning the people to their prayers, and some 
twelve hundred assemble in a barn to listen to the preaching of the 
Reformed faith. The Duke of Guise, who declared that he would cut 
the edict of January in pieces with his sword, is at the time passing 
through Vassy with a force of soldiery, on his way to Paris. ‘ They 
shall soon Huguenotise in a different manner,’ he cries, and the work 
of slaughter begins. His soldiers draw near the barn, and begin 
shouting, ‘Huguenots! heretics, dogs, rebels against the king and 
against God!’ An attack is made upon the barn. The assailants 
leap off their horses, crying out, ‘ Kill, kill’—with an oath— Kill all 
these Huguenots!’ The first person they meet is a poor hawker of 
wine. ‘In whom do you believe?’ ‘In Jesus Christ.” One thrust 
of a pike levels him to the ground. The Huguenots defend them- 
selves with stones. With one of them the duke is struck in the face. 
He loses all self-command, becomes furious, shows no pity to sex or 
age, sanctions, if he does not give the order for, a horrible butchery. 
Some fall on their knees, clasp their hands, and beg for mercy in the 
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name of the Lord Jesus Christ. The reply is, ‘You are calling for 
Jesus Christ,—where is he now?’ Others begin to take off the roof, 
and attempt to escape by the walls. They are shot down as one 
would shoot pigeons. The pastor is on his knees in the pulpit, 
invoking the God of mercy. He is fired at, and attempts to fly; but 
when near the door stumbles against a dead body, and receives two 
sabre cuts. Believing himself to be mortally wounded, he exclaims, 
‘Lord, into thy hands I commend my soul, for thou hast redeemed 
it!’ He is carried to the duke, and the duke says, ‘Are you the 
minister here? Who makes you so bold as to seduce the people?’ 
‘I am no seducer,’ answers the pastor; ‘I have preached the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ.’ With his usual oath the duke replies: ‘ Does the 
Gospel preach sedition? Thou art the cause of the death of all these 
people; thou shalt be hung immediately. There, prevds, have a 
gallows set up to hang him on!’ Ruffians as the hundreds of 
soldiers are, not one of them will be the hangman; and thus the 
pastor gets off with his two sabre cuts. Sixty persons are left dead 
on the scene of the butchery; two hundred more, men, women, and 
children, are stabbed and hacked about. ‘The bodies of the dead 
are plundered; and a few days after, the duke’s lacqueys make a 
public sale of the stolen objects, crying them with a loud voice, 
says Crespin, as a sergeant does who has seized goods under an 
execution. 

During the affray the Protestants’ Bible was carried to the duke. 
He handed it to his brother, the Cardinal, who was on the cemetery 
wall witnessing the slaughter. ‘Look,’ he said, ‘look at the titles of 
the Huguenots’ books!’ ‘There is no harm in this,’ replied the 
Cardinal, ‘it is the Bible.’ ‘The Bible,’ he replied, ‘ how can that 
be? You say the Bible was made these one thousand five hundred 
years and more, and it is not a year since this book was published ; 
it is good for nothing.’ , 

The intelligence of this massacre produced, as was natural, an 
intense sensation throughout the kingdom. ‘It was not the crime of 
a vile populace, led on by a few contemptible priests and abject 
monks. It was one of the highest nobles of France who, in defiance 
of the laws, had shed the blood of the faithful.’ Men began to ask. 
who would be safe, if such outrages were not instantly arrested, and 
their perpetrators brought to punishment. The Duke of Guise, how- 
ever, despised the mutterings of general discontent. Perhaps the 
worst feature of the atrocity was yet to follow. Persecution blunts all 
fine feelings in the triumphant persecutors. It kills the moral sense. 
It degrades and dehumanizes. And so, when the duke Teaches 
Paris, he enters it in triumph. The servile clergy receive him with 
acclamations, and compare him with Judas Maccabeus. It is | 
saddening to witness the debasement to which human nature can 
sink. Ministers of religion, who ought to have been the foremost in 
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denouncing deeds of blcod, have often been loudest in the praise of 
men whose names are identified with the most atrocious deeds which 
history records. No matter whether Romanist or Protestant, the 
corrupting influence of a secular position has converted ministers of 
the Gospel of righteousness and peace into servile tools of a brutal 
and sanguinary tyranny. Throughout all history it is written in the 
clearest characters, Zrus/ not in priests. 
(To be continued.) 


Shelley’s ‘Sensitive Plant.’ 


: HE Sensitive Plant’ has an intense musical charm. The flow 

of melody, the sweetness and delicacy of fancy, and the 
veiled pathos running through it, give to the poem a beauty all its 
own. It has also the unity of purpose which belongs to every work 
of art; its word-pictures are not an unconnected series, but parts of 
a complete whole. The life of the Sensitive Plant,—from the time 
when ‘ it opened its fan-like leaves to the light,’ through the changing 
seasons, till at last it stood ‘a leafless wreck’,—lies before us. In the 
lovely imaginings of the earlier parts of the poem, there is always the 
thought of inter-communion ;—the starlight, the dew, the soft winds, 
all belonged to the flowers; the flowers hung down their bells at 
dusk ‘to roof the glow-worm from the evening dew’; notes of the 
nightingale’s song ‘were mixed with the dreams of the Sensitive 
Plant’; all the living things of the garden ‘shared joy in the light of 
the gentle sun’; and upon birds and flowers and insects alike, ‘the 
day’s veil fell from the world of sleep.’ In the description of the 
loathsome decay that followed, there is still the same thought of inter- 
communion; one dies because another dies; common life and 
beauty for a season, then common death and decay; what does it 
mean? The poem ends with a question. 

Besides this artistic unity, it has also the high, poetic quality of 
suggestiveness. Like a fine piece of music, it opens the way to many 
trains of thought. Learning to know it well, we find that, airy and 
delicate as it seems, it yet treats of deep matters. Like a bright bird, 
it skims over the dark, impenetrable waters of life’s mystery, just 
touching them here and there. 

Through it all runs the thought of the subtle connecting links 
between man and nature. What science teaches as evolution, poetry 
teaches as the kinship of all living things,—a kinship of which we 
are all more or less conscious, call it by what name we will. It is 
shown in the curious power of nature to impart to us her own moods, 
so that we are roused to fresh energy by the stir of a breezy morning, 
or soothed by the bright restfulness of a summer afternoon, or sub- 
dued into calm by the pure and passionless moonlight. Again, there 
is our reflex power of investing nature with the bright or dark hues 
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of our own feelings, as when, in the absence of one beloved, ‘all the 
magic light dies off at once from bower and hall.’ In every human 
life there is something that answers to the varying phases of nature ; 
it comes to fulness and passes away, like the days and seasons; 
storms of passion sweep across its sky; the backward shadows 
lengthen as the day declines; into its little range it-gathers a myriad 
experiences, counterpart of the changing face of nature. And in like 
manner nature has a sympathetic background for every phase of our 
life. The moon shines upon Lorenzo and Jessica; the tempest rages 
round King Lear. The Garden of Eden and the Garden of Geth- 
semane enshrine the two extremes of human nature; amid the birds 
and flowers of the one, is the perfect physical existence which links 
it to the rest of creation; under the dark olive shadows of the other, 
the agony of the striving spirit, whereby it is allied to God. 

In the poem this thought is worked out with exceeding beauty. 
Not only are all the living things of the garden,—from the pure white 
lily of the valley, ‘whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale,’ 
to the dark little chrysalis, the ‘antenatal tomb, where butterflies 
dream of the life to come,’—touched by the wand of poetic fancy into 
a life of almost human intensity, but the whole garden, with all its 
wealth of being, is but a setting for the human life which dwells in it. 
The ‘ Lady, the wonder of her kind,’ is, as it were, the soul, of which 
all the beauty around is the embodiment, and when the soul departed 
and they ‘felt the sound of the funeral chaunt,’ then must the outward 
form decay too. All the living things are akin to each other, but 
humanity is the soul of them all, and ideal womanhood the crowning 
grace and glory of humanity. The ‘ Lady’ is full of purity, tender- 
ness, and grace; and further, her ‘lovely mind’ has ‘moulded her 
mien and motion.’ This power of a beautiful spirit to take to itself a 
beautiful form is a favourite fancy of the poets. So Spenser sings: 

‘Every spirit, as it is more pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To babit in.’ 

Truly this seems but mockery in a world where so many noble 
souls have been imprisoned in ugly or mis-shapen bodies, yet such. 
a possibility is at least hinted at in the power of fine emotion to 
kindle the eye and illumine the features, and in the fact that love can 
see, and perhaps create, outward graces invisible to any other eye. 

The Sensitive Plant itself is a type of loneliness of spirit. Al- 
though conscious of ‘love’s sweet want,’ it is ‘companionless’ ; it 

ee ee has no bright flower; 
Radiance and odour are not its dower.’ 

In the midst of all the light and sweetness poured forth by the 
flowers of the garden, it stands a bare, pathetic figure, without the 
gifts and graces of the others, compelled by its nature to take from 
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them without giving that of which its heart is full, and to shrivel up 
at the touch to which it would fain respond with ‘radiance and 
odour,’ A fitting emblem this of that terrible dumbness of the spirit, 
that something which comes between inmost feeling and its outward 
expression, by reason of which so many ‘die with all their music in 
them.’ This contrast between richness’ of nature and poverty of 
expression is one of the most pathetic of the limitations of life, and is 
something quite different from narrow or adverse surroundings. It 
is a quality of the soul itself. Many a struggle for expression in a 
nature limited in this way ends only in an inarticulate cry which 
returns upon itself, like an unanswered voice echoing through lonely 
corridors. 

Before the poem closes, all the beauty of the garden has vanished. 
The form of her who was its soul is hidden out of sight, and become 
a thing ‘to make men tremble.’ With the removal of the spirit of 
loving care from their midst, the flowers have all drooped and died. 
Here is another thought which the poem delicately suggests :—as the 
flowers faded when she had gone who ‘tended the garden from morn 
to even,’ so there are many flowers of life which can only flourish in 
love’s sunshine. While sturdy virtues may be braced by the keen 
winds of adversity, it is also true that in the sweetest nature there are 
fair blossoms and delicate tendrils which can only be put forth under 
the tender touch of love. 

In the garden, left without the pure presence of the Lady, rank 
and poisonous growths spring up and flourish for a time; then at last 
there is nothing left but the dark, frost-bound earth of winter. All 
the palpitating life of the sweet summer is gone; the hum of insects 
and the songs of birds are silent now, and the air once full of 
fragrance is sharp and biting. 

Before the desolate, colourless scene, the poet bids us pause :— 

‘ Where is it now, the glory and the dream ?’ 


What means this decay of lovely forms? Some essence of them all 
is left behind; of the Sensitive Plant it is 
, ee Sea CIEE 
Which within its boughs like a spirit sat’ ; 
of the Lady it is the 


: gentle mind 


No longer with the form combined.’ 
But what of the forms themselves? What becomes of all the things 
that have been? In the wonderful storehouse of memory they still 
abide ; while they lasted they influenced thought and feeling, and 


influence is an undying thing. In this sense, if in no other, we can 
truly say that 


‘For love, and beauty, and delight, 
There is no death nor change.’ 


Eten M. Creax. 
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Cousin Philip. 


M R. and Mrs. Roberts lived in a quiet street in Kensington, 

London. They had one daughter and two sons. Fanny, 
the eldest, was a quiet thoughtful girl, nearly sixteen; then came 
Arthur who was fourteen, very bright and full of fun, and Dick, a 
merry school-boy of twelve. 

They were not well off, and the house was small, but they had 
managed to make it home-like and comfortable. 

The father was in business at a merchant house in the city, and 
left home directly after breakfast, and did not return till half-past six. 
Arthur and Dick went to a large day-school, where they dined, but 
came home every day to tea; and on Saturday had a whole holiday. 

Fanny spent much of her time at home, helping her mother, as 
they did most of the house-work between them. 

‘I want to talk to you all for a little while,’ said Mrs. Roberts one 
evening, coming into the dining-room, where Fanny sat darning socks, 
and the two boys were busy preparing their lessons for the next day. 

‘What is the matter, mother?’ they all asked at once, for Mrs. 
Roberts looked sad and anxious. 

‘ You have heard me talk of your Cousin Philip, haven’t you?’ 

‘Oh! yes,’ said Dick, ‘he has been lame, I remember, ever since 
he had typhoid fever, and goes about on crutches.’ 

‘His father died two years ago,’ added Arthur, ‘and then you 
went to stay a month with Aunt Mary, and wanted her to come here, 
but Philip wasn’t well, and she could not bring him such a long way.’ 

‘Well,’ continued Mrs. Roberts, ‘I have had a letter this evening, 
to say that Philip’s mother is very ill, so father and I are going to 
Birmingham to-morrow; and if your aunt does not get well, Philip 
will live with us. We cannot tell yet when we shall return, but Fanny 
must take my place while J am away.’ 

‘Oh! mother, it will be dreadful without you,’ said Fanny, ‘ but 
we will manage as well as we can.’ 

‘If Philip lives with us, I want you all to be very kind to him,’ 
said Mrs. Roberts; ‘he is nearly seventeen now, and much stronger 
than he used to be, but is still delicate and not used to boys,’ she 
added, wondering how her fun-loving Arthur would get on with his’ 
quiet cousin. 

‘What bedroom would Philip have, mother, if he comes?’ asked 
Fanny, ‘ because we haven’t another.’ 

‘We should have to turn the little breakfast-room into one, and as 
it is near ours, and on the ground-floor, it would do nicely, because 
Philip will not be able to go up and downstairs much. We must 
make the room cheerful with some pictures, and there are cupboards 
and shelves there, all ready for his books or other things he might 


bring.” 
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The next day Mr. and Mrs. Roberts left home, and their children 
felt very lonely without either father or mother; but the boys were 
busy at school most of the day, and Fanny had plenty to do in the 
house. 

‘It is nearly a week since father and mother left,’ said Arthur, one 
morning at breakfast, ‘and Aunt Mary does not get any better.’ 

‘Oh! there is the postman!’ cried Dick, hearing a sharp rap at 
the front door. ‘I’ll run and see what he has brought. It is for you, 
Fanny, from mother,’ he said, coming back and giving her a letter. 

Fanny opened it at once, and quickly read the contents. ‘Aunt 
Mary died yesterday morning,’ she said, ‘and father and mother are 
coming home with Philip in ten days’ time.’ 

‘Poor Philip, it’s awfully sad for him,’ said Arthur. 

‘Yes; he will feel very strange and lonely at first, I should think,’ 
said Fanny. 

Time went by and the day arrived for Mr. and Mrs. Roberts to 
return home. As it was Saturday, Fanny and Arthur spent the after- 
noon together, getting Philip’s room ready. 

‘There, I think it will do now, don’t you?’ said Fanny, after they 
had been busy for an hour or two. 

‘Yes, it is cosy,’ answered Arthur, looking round at the pretty 
pictures hanging on the walls, the various little nick-nacks about the 
room, the comfortable easy chair, and writing-table by the fireplace. 

‘And now let’s go into the dining-room and have a rest, for they 
will soon be here now,’ said Fanny. 

‘I say, Dick,’ called Arthur, ‘come and put yourself straight, it’s 
nearly six.’ 

‘All right, I'll be in, in'a minute,’ cried Dick, who was in the little 
garden at the back of the house, cleaning out his rabbit hutch. 

Before long a cab drove up to the door. 

‘Oh! there they are,’ said Fanny, and all three ran into the hall. 

‘It zs good to have you back,’ said Arthur, kissing his mother. 

‘Would you like to come to your room and have a rest?’ said 
Fanny, turning to Philip. 

‘Yes, I should,’ and he followed her across the hall to his little 
room. ‘How comfortable it all looks,’ he said, sitting down in the 
easy chair, and resting his crutches on one side. 

‘Iam so glad you think so,’ said Fanny. ‘It is a very small 
room, but Arthur and I have been trying to make it cosy and bright. 
I will bring you some tea in here, and then you can have it quietly,’ 
she added, thinking her cousin would like to be alone a little while. 

Philip leant back in the arm-chair and passed his thin hand wearily 
over his head, smoothing back his brown wavy hair, that had a way 
of falling on to his forehead. 


: How pleasant it is here,’ he thought to himself, glad to rest after 
the noise and bustle of the railway. 
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In about a quarter of an hour Fanny came back, carrying a tray 
with a nice hot cup of tea, some toast, and a plate of bread and butter. 
; “Thank you very much,’ said Philip, and a smile lit up his pale 
ace. 

‘You must have found it a long journey,’ said Fanny. 
“Yes, it did seem very long; but I am beginning to feel a little 
3 
rested. 
‘Shall I come back and unpack your things when we have finished 


_ tea?’ asked Fanny. 


‘ Yes, please,’ answered Philip. 
Presently Fanny returned, and was soon busy undoing various 


- packages, and arranging all the things Philip had brought with him; 


and very soon he began to feel much more at home in his new 
surroundings. 

‘What a lot of nice books you have,’ said Fanny, looking at a 
number of interesting volumes, as she put them on the shelves. 

‘Yes, some of them belonged to father and mother, and some are 
what they gave me for my own.’ 

‘And now,’ said Fanny, when she had finished unpacking, ‘we 
will go into the dining-room, and have a chat with the others till bed- 
time.’ 

As the weeks went by Philip gradually came to feel quite one of 
the family, and everybody was drawn to him on account of his quiet, 
loving character. 

Although unable to lead an active life, it was surprising how much 
he knew; and he would often tell anecdotes of an evening from what 
he had read, or make up stories of his own. 

* * # % * % * * 

Two years had gone by, and one day, towards the close of the 
midsummer term, Arthur came to have a chat with Philip in his own 
room, for the two cousins had become great friends. 

‘What’s the matter?’ asked Philip, for Arthur had a troubled 
look on his usually cheerful face. 

‘Well, it’s this,’ said Arthur, coming and sitting down by Philip. 
‘There is a scholarship to be given at school next term, for mathe- 
matics, and I want very much to get it; but I don’t think I have much. 
chance, because one or two of the other fellows are ahead of me. 
There is one thing I might try,’ added Arthur, as an idea struck him, 
‘I could work in the holidays. A chum of mine has asked me to 
stay in the country with him for a fortnight, and the rest of the time 
I shall be at home, so I should have five weeks left.’ 

‘I wonder if I could help you at all,’ said Philip. ‘Father was a 
Board school teacher, you know, and used to give me lessons at 
home whenever he had any spare time, and taught me a good deal of 
Euclid and algebra. You and I might work out problems together.’ 

‘That would be splendid,’ said Arthur. ‘One of the rules at 
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our school is that the boys mustn’t have help at home with lessons in 
term-time, but we may in vacation.’ : 

So when Arthur returned from his stay in the country, he and 
Philip worked steadily together for two or three hours every day; and 
when the holidays were over, Arthur went back to school feeling that 
he had a fair chance of success. 

Week after week passed by, examination time came and went; 
and the day arrived at last for knowing who was the winner of the 
scholarship. Philip waited anxiously all through the day to hear the 
result. 

‘Here come Arthur and Dick, mother,’ cried Fanny, looking out 
of the dining-room window, where she had been watching for the 
boys to return from afternoon school. 

Arthur came rushing in. ‘Only think! I have won the scholar- 
ship !’ he cried, going up to Philip with a bright, happy look on his 
face. 

‘I’m so glad; as glad as you are, old fellow,’ said Philip. 

- ‘I couldn’t have got it without you,’ replied Arthur, ‘and it was 
very good of you to help me as you did.’ : 

‘Won't father be pleased?’ said Dick. 

‘Yes, delighted!’ joined in Fanny. 

‘And I have some more news to tell you,’ said Philip, holding up 
a letter. 

‘Oh! what is it?’ asked every one at once. 

‘I have been writing some stories,’ answered Philip, ‘and they are 
coming out in a magazine. Here is the letter from the editor,’ he 
added, giving it to his aunt, who was standing close by; and she read 
the encouraging words out aloud with great pleasure. 

‘Hurrah!’ cried Arthur. ‘I call that splendid!’ 

‘And perhaps,’ said Philip with a smile, ‘I may get on in time, 
and make my way after all.’ 

‘I certainly think you will,’ replied his aunt, putting her hand 
affectionately on Philip’s shoulder; ‘and as you have made such a 
good beginning, I think you have every chance of success.’ 

GrertruDE M. Boys. 


TxHou art MY Gop.—The steps of His throne and the precincts 
of His court are thronged with dependents whose eyes wait upon Him, 
who are fed from His stores; and yet my poor voice may steal through 
that chorus-shout of petition and praise, and His ear will detect its 
lowest note, and will separate the thin stream of my prayer from the 
great sea of supplication which rolls to His seat, and will answer me. 
My hand uplifted among the millions of empty and imploring palms 
that are raised towards the heavens will receive into its clasping fingers 
the special blessing for my special wants—AJlexander Maclaren. 


a 
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Love’s Work. 


CENTURY since, in the north of Europe, stood an old 
cathedral, upon one of the arches of which was a sculptured 
face of wondrous beauty. It was long hidden, until one day the 
sun’s light striking through a slanted window revealed its matchless 
features. And ever after, year by year, upon the days when, for a 
brief hour, it was thus illumined, crowds came and waited eagerly to 
catch but a glimpse of that face. It had a strange history. When 
the cathedral was being built, an old man, broken with the weight of 
years and care, came and besought the architect to let him work upon 
it. Out of pity for his age, but fearful lest his failing sight and 
trembling touch might mar some fair design, the master set him to 
work in the shadows of the vaulted roof. One day, they found the 
old man asleep in death, the tools of his craft laid in order beside 
him, the cunning of his right hand gone, his face upturned to this 
other marvellous face, which he had wrought there,—the face of one 
whom he had loved and lost in his early manhood. And, when the 
artists and sculptors and workmen from all parts of the cathedral 
came and looked upon that face, they said, ‘This is the grandest 
work of all: love wrought this!’ 


Bible Readings. 


some of earth’s noblest and best in 
securing it. Examples are innumer- 
able in history. Christ died; but 


May 3. Ps. Ixvii. A temple 
song of restored Jerusalem. We see 
in it—as in many of the psalms and 


prophetic writings of this period—a 
nearer approach to the spirit of Christi- 
anity. The restored people had been 
blessed with an unexpectedly rich 
harvest. The blessing, already upon 
Israel, will come upon all peoples, and 
the knowledge of the only true God 
become universal. It is one of the 
most familiar psalms, from its having 
found its way into our liturgical services 
and into most selections of chants. 
John xii. 23-36. The death of 
Christ must take place that the world 
may have life, even as the seed corn 
must perish before fuller life can origin- 
ate from it. The law of vicarious 
sacrifice runs through the Universe. 
We see it operating unconsciously till 
we come to man. In humanity it 
becomes conscious and voluntary. No 
true reform, no signal blessing, was 
ever gained without the sacrifice of 


through his death we have more abun- 
dant life. 

May 10, Psalm Ixxi. 15 seq. 
The song of an aged poet in the time 
of the Dispersion. We judge, from 
vv. 20 and 21, that he wrote about the 
middle period of the time of the exile. 
It is ‘a fine monument of the serene 
and vigorous mood, looking out with 
joy on all, even troubled times, and 
habituated to the noblest comfort, of 
one already far advanced in years.’ 

John xiii. 3-17. An object lesson 
in humility and loving service. Do 
not suppose Jesus intended that the 
precise action should be copied. Here 
is where his followers have too fre- 
quently misunderstood him. There is 
a danger in all rites and ceremonies of 
becoming mechanical. This particular 
custom has been, and still is, imitated ; 
but with what different surroundings, 
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and in what a different spirit! We 
need to find the spirit underlying the 
particular action, or command, and 
then to seek to make it our own; 
leaving it to express itself in accordance 
with present-day customs and needs. 

Notice the usual impetuosity of Peter. 
At first he will not have his feet 
washed, under any circumstances. 
When once persuaded and convinced, 
he will not be satisfied unless his head 
and his hands are washed also. 

May 17, Ps. Ixxii. 1-8, 11-19. 
A song written just at the accession 
of a newruler. All points to a king 
of the Davidie line; but there is evi- 
dence that it was one later than 
Solomon, to whom it is generally 
referred. We know neither who was 
the author, nor who was the subject of 
his poem. It is, however, a noble 
poem, and the pure, Messianic hope of 
deliverance, of the world-wide sway of 
Jehovah, and of universal happiness 
and peace, breathes throughout. We 
have here one more instance of what 
has been so frequently noticed in our 
Bible Readings, the application of Old 
Testament Scripture to Jesus Christ. 
We shall recall to mind the hymn, 
‘Hail to the Lord’s Anointed, Great 
David’s greater Son.’ 

John xiv. 1-13. Who shall say 
how many sad and weary hearts have 
been cheered and comforted by these 
words? The great Brother and Guide 
and Saviour is the translation into the 
human of the divine tenderness and 
love. So man can see God. It is, 
however, in man we see what we most 
yearn to know concerning Him—not 
His power and majesty, but His pity 
and love. And in Jesus, the most 
divine man, we see most of God. So 
that we understand how, that seeing 
him, we see the Father more clearly 
than anywhere else. 


May 24, Exodus xxxv. 30— 


Bible Readings 


xxxvi, 2. This is Whitsun-day and 
our Old Testament reading is selected 
to show what is the old doctrine, 
and the true doctrine of inspiration. 
When we think of the out-pouring of 
God’s spirit we sometimes suppose 
that only what we call ‘spiritual gifts’ 
come from Him. The Jews recognised 
God in all their history, their politics, 
and life. If we only went to our work 
with the thought that our skill in 
carving, in weaving, in embroidery, 
and upholstering, and in every other 
useful work, is the direct gift of God, 
to be used with and for him; how 
much nobler would our life become ! 
The veriest drudgery would become a 
divine service. See George Herbert’s 
hymn—altered in our hymn book, but 
still breathing the true spirit— 


‘Teach me my God and King 
Thy will in all to see, 
And what I do in any thing 
To do it as for Thee.’ 


1 Cor. xii. 1-18. S. Paul here 
discourses of spiritual gifts. Whatever 
differences there may be of form and 
administration, the essential thing is 
that we all be actuated by the same 
Holy Spirit. 

May 31, Deut. vi. 1-14. It is 
Trinity Sunday, and it will be well for 
us, while so many of our neighbours 
are reciting the unscriptural and un- 
christian Athanasian Creed, to read 
the glorious words recited and held 
sacred by the children of Israel through 
so many long centuries, and re-enforced 
by Jesus Christ (Mark xii, 29 seq.) 
‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord, 

1 Cor. xiii. While others anathe- 
matize and condemn let us ponder on 
that greatest of all spiritual gifts, ‘the 
very bond of peace and of all virtues, 
without which whosoever liveth is 
counted dead.’ 


Trust.—Trust in God, as Moses did, let the way be ever so dark, 
and it shall come to pass that your life at last shall surpass even your 
longing. Not, it may be, in the line of that longing,—that shall be 
as it pleaseth God,—but the glory is as sure as the grace; and the 
most ancient heavens are not more sure than that—Rodert Collyer. 


